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ABSTRACT 

An irstrucxioiial teleirisiDH program^ "place of 
Doors^" developefl by the New York State Ediication DepartmeB^* s Bureati 
of laacaticnal Communication to tsach science ^ ecclogy^ healthy 
social studies, and consumerism to fourth graders was evaluatid. IhB 
program was used to pro\ade mainline rather than supplemeatal 
instruction* Nina hundred and one students from nine school distriats 
participated in the televisiom^based program for two hours a day for 
20 days^ Three hundred and fifty aatched control students were draMn 
from the same districts « Data were noLlectea through 
criterion-rsferencad pretests^ nidtestsi posttests^ and retention 
tests developed from the cognitive olDjactives of the program* ^he 
mean test performance for «xp^rifflentaL and coatMl groupR across test 
occasions showed greater improvement for the ^^parinieiital groupa. 
Other statistical analyses showed readiJig and pretest scores to be 
sigiiif leant in predicting posttest scores^ The science and social ^ 
studies areas of the program vere influenced less by reading ability 
than other content areas* ^hexa was no relation shown between student 
liking or the progran and student pexformance* (KB) 
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Abstract 

Hi-^ mtiority of research iji\fQStigating the comparative, effectiveness of 
d.ii"f ererit media in attmlnijig learning objectives has generally produced results 
of inconsequential theoretical and statiitlc^ significance* jtother than 
atteroting to exparid the exisfcing preponderance of non-significant results^ 
a pr*oJeot i^asi uniertaJcen to explovm the capabilities ar^ potentials of one 
instruct ijrml mediuj!i, tala\rt.sion, Ihis projact set out to design and fiald 
test a talevdsiori learning system that woiid provide mali>-lini mthey than 
auppleiientaL instiru-Ction* Tlia objective of the project tos to build a self- 
cDrAained Irj^trac^lonal sequence of video lessons and ^/ideo programmed activ- 
ities tlmt m\^d teach mmBntl^l aspects of the school c^orriQUliini (science, 
SDctal studies I healthy consunierlsrn^ aM ecciogy)^ 

After two f oinimtive eT^iuation phJiies ard a nupiber of raTisions of the 
id-deo lesscQ^^ the progran]i was terted with over 900 students who participated 
in the progra/n two hours per day tot tv/snty days* This paper summarises the 
ra^iS'iilta of that sumnativ^ e'u^riuation rtudy* mmp^e of ej^erimantal st^ 

deints mm drawn from nine diffirent school districtSy stratified on the btsis 
of reading aM aohool. typB^ A total of 3^0 iH^bched control atuderrts wre 
drtwn from the mmB district e.p Data mm calleeted at fow points (pre-^t6st,jy 
odd testg post test^ reterttton)^ bjf mearis of four criterion refere'nced teats 
diawlop^ frm- the cogjiltiva objectlvas of tha pro^am# Additional dmt/fi wers 
Qbtained throug^h stijdart q[uestiomialrta as well as fvm student recorta^ 

Cognitive resijlt& aemonBtrata the effsctlven0ss of a teLeMelon le-arning 
astern in positiTOly aff«Gting st^idert parformanc©. Analyses indicate that 
the tal€vlsioni prop^ainmifif prodT^.€d cOOTlstent and stattitic^ly algnifictrt 
±mmmBmB in sii^^nt perfDiroamae aerosa t'h© entire mxpoBmB tirna of the e^^iri- 

TOntaL gpOT^a# LearrtLng '(*s wasured by a rettntion tisst) ma Mii*alMd mrm 

f 



.e month after the oompl&txon of the program. The control groups indicated 
) learning grovrtli». 

^rhe prograra eifectinnstiess ms fu-,ther a-nalj-sed in terms of achooL charac- 
iristicSf st'oderifc readir,ig ability ' .Bvels, a,na st^ent interest in the prograi. 

A discussion of the theoretical arri p»,ctical indications of the leamirg 
fstem «s an effteient school rftsOiuiKfi concl-ade the stiady. 
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Introduction 

Mucationsl research has co'ntinually sought to enhance lea,rning and 
inproire imtructioru As part of this quest nufnerous studies comparing 
different instruct io^nal treatfisents or pre'Senbations have been eonducted and 
their resultB permeate the research literature. 

The instructional media literature is particijlarly replete mth mmic^tm 
of this comparatiTO research (among compiJLatlons of these studieo ar6* 
Chia and Schramrrr. 196Si Lumsdsdrie I96I, Carpenter ^ 1953) • Despite decades of 
investigation attenipting to suhstarrtiate the instructional auperioffitj^ of 
differerA media for different learning contexti^ little of statist icri or 
fchepratical significance has been demonstrated. The primary reason theee 
stiidies reaiited in nor^signd^icance could be that the comparative studies 
have generally been fonnulated mthin an almost ^theoretical framewoik that 
coiiif oujided media tjpes, niedla attributea, ai^ media contart with IMividual 
learner attributes and Irterests, (Salomon 1970) In light of the serious 
theoretical, and methodological inadequacies of most of these stuciiaB, 
it is no wonder that lack: of sigmficance tos fouid. An overview of the 
Literat\D:^ indicates that in ganeral no one media type or series of attrtbutas 
av approaches hA\re been fourri to be urivarsally better than another in tenFiS 
of an overall pop'iO^ation* 

Over the past five to seven years, howevarf there Me been a TBmmi 
Interest in Investigating the differentia relationship between media attri- 
butes^ learner characteristics , ard learning tasks* Aptitude rreatment Inters 
action sti^liei haw assumM a new importance in the research litaratwi 
{klJ.m 1975 p Parkhurst 1975, Salomon 1973f Salomon 1970* 1972| md Snow a970j 
Cronbach 1959 )# Kie An approach has produced a shift away from comparativ^e 
rtudlles solely invest i|atir^ m±n effect e of different media to indepth sti^ies 
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of tlie Interactions of parfcicular media iidth learners. This shift has resulted 
in a deemphasis of media characteristic schemas aid taxonomies because they dp.al 
with iocfcernally defined variables that may not be psychologically cperattva. 
Instead^ research has begun to examine media in terms of the iirdque presenta- 
tional modes they perform (how they preBent information) arid the psychologic^, 
function they fulfill (how they induce the human processing of irforrnatloTi)* 

Ln an attempt to e^^lore and develop a more theoretlciO- forroi^ation of 
the salient instruct ioma charaGterlstlcs of television ar^ the Intemction or 
these coding and message oar^ring attributes ^th particular student abHitien, 
the new York State Biuaation Department's Bureau of Educational Conmunicationii 
developed an unique television learning system entitled the Place of Doorg ^ 

The daTOlopmant of this television learning syitem todc p. aee In a clMai;^e 
arid period #iere the efficiency aid cost effectiveness of technQlDar were beijig 
apiAiad to learning in order to iniprove productivity of schools (Scarilon and 
Weinberger^ 1973| Riesling 1975)* Inci^ased coneern \dth input-outpiit relation- 
shlpSj as wdl as a realisation of the labor InteMive nature of the traditioiial 
school were the impetus to ejcamine prisent and futuw potential resources for 
school a, T'alevision mth its unique power to fascinate and invQlve^ as 
as to pTOsent ijifornaation^ seemed a valuable resource to develop for increased 
instructional effectlveriess* 

The following report suimarises the evBlmtion results of the Place of Doors 
insteactional. tele^slon program and discusses the progran's tjiaoretlcal atri 
p^meti€/al ImiiieatiQns* Wie Place of Doors tilevisior>-basad instructional 
system eonaiits of a forby one-hour videocassette lessons and ^junct student 
acti'Atr mteriaas" for each of the hows. These leaTOlng activities are 
programed into eaah televlelon lesson and range from individual worktop 
exercises to psyahOTiotor e^cercises aid small p'oup interaction* 
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The forty one-hour videocassette programs provide a.-uaried instructional 
sequence and pace in the content ai^as of science, ecology, health, social 
studies, ar^ conaumerism. lessons were designed for students at the fourth 
grade level, drasAn^ from the recommended fourth grade curriculuni for New Yoik 
State, The Place of Doors prograin was created designed by the New York 
State &iucation ■Department's Bureau of Educational Comraunicationa in conjunction 
with clasaroom teachers ai^ curriculum ejiperts from arouM the State. It w.8 
product by a professional production hDuse in New Xoric City. 

The prog.'ams were designed to investigate whether a technoloar based l^atmng 
system vrtien used, as a self-contained instructional sequence rather than as an 
instractional supplernent, could supply effective and meaningful instruction 
for part of a student's day. The study attempted to determine whether the 
sui^ortive role to which instructional media ar^ techn^ogy were usually 
relegated coiid be effectively exparded. Tlie queBtlon which the study sought 
to answer, In addition to vAiether a television learning system could be used 
as an effective school resource to supply total raanagement and instruction for 
part of a atudent's day, was ^ich type of students, with which characteristics, 
would the program be most effective, ^though television has frequently been 
dlscuaaed in terms of a mass mediuni, with large scale effeots across audiSTfees, 
the nature of television learning as it reLates to indivlduri students was of 
key Iraportance in thds study. 

To answer these questions, fourth grade students In a number of school 
locations throughout the State participated in twenty days of television lessons 
for two hours each day. -Within the technology centered invironment of thelj 
school day studerrts were es^osed to the televiied ourrloulwn of the Place of 
Doors . emphasiglng science and social studies content. While in the technology 
center^ learning environmenb, students were monitored by an adult non-profess- 
ional. During the other part of their day, while In the teaoher-centered 



envirorOTent, studerAs were taught the basic skilla of language arts, reading^ 
and mathematics. 

Focus of the Study 

lliis paper ynll attempt to inveitigate aM e^ore some of the relatior>- 
ships between the television programming ai^ parbtcaLar indivlduEl learner 
chai act erist ic s • 

hmong the specific quesions the stiidy \djl answer are* 

I* Can a self --contained television based learning system serve as 

an efficient ar^ meaningfii learning resource for a Bigrdficant 

portion of the school day? 
2^ Can the television learning system facilitate itgmficanu learning? 
3* What content does the learrir^ system teach most effectively? 
4, For which stiidents^ with what characteristics does the system vrork 

best^ and for what contents? 
5^ How do students feel about a technology based learrilng system? 
6. What are the economic potentials aM theDretlcri Im^lcations of 

using a televdsion based instructional systeni to free teachers 

from a portion of their regular teachlr^ responsibility? 

^tliod 

Place of Doors program has gone througJi three testing and evaluatl)n 
phai^es, two formative arxl one suranatlve. Wie foimatlva phases involved over 
1000 students from approximately 20 schools throughout New York St^te, 
Data cdlected in these formative phases was used for progTM modification aid 
red^^sign and vrill nob be discussed here rithoiigh the formative phase did tnil\>- 
encQ instrumentation design procedures for the third phase. Tlie sumroti^e 
emluation of the Place of Doors reporter^, on here ms based on 901 e^^erMent^ 
ft^ 385 cortrol atudents, all at the fourth pf-ade level. Experimental schools 
were selected from schools within dlstricti whose school admimatrators and 

a 



teachers had ej^ressed interest in the program* As a result of the e^^osiire 
gair^ from the foCTative a^^uation phases numerous schools mnted to parfcici-- 
pate In the prograni^ so the SMiple was drawn from this pool of volunteer 
school i. Attempts were made to assitre a stratified represerAatiTC distribution 
in terms of reading ability ard gei^rri socioeconomic and school factors. 
Factors >rtiich entered into the selection of the sample besides reading level 
types were district types^ (urban^ suburban^ rural); parocJdal and publie; 

and finally geographical area of the State* 

Since intaot class groups mm being used^ once es^eriraental sites were 
determined either all or a portion of the fourth grade classes in each school 
were utm^ed^ depei^ii^ on the number of classes and the desires of the prin- 
cipals aid teachers* Control classes were selected froni the same school as the 
e^qperiineirtal group whenever possible^ or from a school within the same district 
arri neighborhood as the e^c^ertaental site when neceasaiy* Heading abilities 
of ejq^erinierACL ard control sites were matched to asrjure simljarlty. Table 1 
sumttfearl^es relevant district data* 

Insert Table 1 About Here 



Design 

The design for data collection in the study is sufroirl^ad in Flgm*e !• 
The evaluation used a longitudinal design established to obtain repeated measures 

Insert Pigwe 1 About Here 

from both a^riinental aid control students. The emat data collection protocol 
mB gpecified in a testing mamial i^rtiich was distribiAed to each test site coordli^ 
ator* CDcrdinators wtre trair^d personnel who i»6ceived specific In-^person 



testing instructions in addition to the manual. They mre not part of the regijlar 
school staff but employees of the New Yotk State Education Department and each 
served, as a member of the on-site 6valu,atiori team at each testing site. 

Testing in the nliie districts tock place over a four moitfch period (January 
to April 1975). mthin each district, the testini of both the Q^rimerA^ ami 
control groups todc place simultaneously. The testing sequence for the ejqDerl- 
mental groups wast pretest before the first day of prograraning, mid-point test 
after the first 10 da>-S' (20 hours of the program), post test the day after the 
last day of programming ard a retention test one month follomng the posttest. 
CorArol groups did not receive the programing but did receive the same tests in 
the aame sequence pre-teat— lOdaya — mid-polrt test— 10 days posttest. The 
control groups received no retention teats. 

A.n attitudinal swvey TOS also administered to all es^erimental students 
at the same tJjne as the posttest* 
Inflt rumentat ion 

The primary data eollection instruments wre a series of four parallel 
teat foxias. These four forms were constructed from a series of criterion 
referenced cognitive objectives. The fonns were designed to sample from the 
cogrd-tive information in each of the five aubject or conbent clusters that the 
program was based on. Those learning objectives which received a greater 
proportion of program time were move heavily repreaent.ed in each test form. 
Both halfs of the program were equiaiy represeirted in terms of the number of 
items for objectives in each half. 

Test items were obtained after a rigorous devaLopment process that inclided 
culling those items which were most effective in phases one and two (fomatire 
evaluation), as well as writing and pilot testing new items to minimize pr^ 
blems of language and vocabulary. 
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inatrumentation in tentiS of its bearing on the initiri reiearch qusstioris 
foimiat^ for the study, 

A frequeTOy distribution of the item difficulty levels for all four tests 
forsis (across all testings) was ci^ated, ar^ the resiits in Table 2 indicate 
that all four forms were reasonably com^rable in tenna of item difficulties^ 



Insert Tible 2 About Hew 



Frequency diitribiibiQris of biserial coTOelation coefficients at five 
intervals from 0 to 100 wre calculaiwd for each test^ All four of these 
item test correlationa were nearly iderrtical as can be seen in Table 3 B.rd 
provide evldenoe of moderate test discrimination* 



Iraert Table 3 About Here 



Hoyt reliability coefficierrts were then criciilated for each test. The 
Hoyt method (as the Spearman Brown), uses the imlysis of mrianca tiiodel for 
determiiing the reliability coefficient* Table 4 demonstrates that the 
four tests ware ^most idarrtlcfiul in terms of reliability* 



Insert Table 4 About Here 



E^periroental Regultg 

The first analysia urriertiOcen to determine whathtr the treatment Cnaca of 
Doors progrMiiiing) had any effect for the e^^rlinent^ p'oup, wlb a tw-'my 
ANOVA^ For this arialysla, toti^ test icores were calp^ated for each studer* 



*ffete that all the item statistics and prelimimiv data sm^yses wre 
eoopletad by Dr. Ambrostnot 
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at eav.h testing. The tvo factors were district (with 9 levels for 9 districts) 
and test occasion (with four Xevels Sot pre-test, mid-test, posttest aid 
retell tlon teBt), Numerous caseB t<^ere Tnisslng data from one of more testing 
poa^bs, therefore, clata were first idited to elimnate any caae which was misstjig 
the pre- or post teat score. The remainiiig data, particularly fpOT iome of 
the lower SES school diatricts, atill e^diibited mmerous mis sing data points 
^ich In some cases exceeded 15% of the total, Thm magnttude of thij missing 
data prohlem mde giibaequerifc analyses dj^oaiible in those cases ifAii.ch exceeded 
15% -f the data set since statistical ppocedwes for replacenisrTt of that sizable 
a proportion are not avmUable. (Eeplacement with school means was usedO 

Table 5 displays the results of the anay^ls, Scheffes approadmation wss 
applied in all instances wher© inissiiig data «ere eiwountared, As can be seer, 
both the Testing and mstrict main efficts were slgnlftcarrt befond the ,001 
alpha level, HowevBr^ a slgr^tcsnb infceractton fffect (p C '05) also 
found betvreen the factors measuMd. 



Insert TaW.e 5 About Here 



A. paajTd.se comparison of the mean oTrerall tart res\fl.ts of the mxm distidcta 
(experimentia. sites) was then uwlertalcen. Table 6 auniwirtaes these results, 
Duncan's New Multiple ^nge Test vas used for the comparison and prodTiced evidence 
of Btatisttcally significant diff ewnces in overaai test pepfonnarKe hetween a 
nxaater of districts, 

Jx^erfc Tahle 6 Aboijt Here 



acamlnlng Table 6 we f iJd no algnif leant diff ereiwea betwaen the tharee 
dlstrteti havlni the lowest SES XevelB and reading Itvels, wr &W diffeTenctia 
betwean the three diitiietB having the higheit SIS Im^a and reading leveliu 



Signlftcarrt differences were found, however, bftvreen lil the riiembers of the 
lowest ^ovp and all members of the highest groi^. 

Dumciji's New f&ltipla Range Test also applied to the comparison of 
ovarii tast meana- of the e^^eylmental groups acrois the foiur teat atolnis- 
trattona (pa^e— test, mid*t#st, post teit, ard wtantion test). In invastl- 
gating aH palridse coraparisona the direatioml h^othesis of improved per- 
fomanee Cxm tha pr©-test to the poit test is confirsiiad (sae Table 7). 



Insert Table 7 About Here 



Flfui^ 2 p^phlcaU^ dieplays the mean test parf omanoa across each test 
perf OOTanca for each test admimetratlOTij and ^auiuLly substantlatas thla 
improve perforniario^. The control groiips acores are alao Lncl'udad, 
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Table a presents the reiulti of one-way AMOVAs performed on the mne 
matched e^^ertment^ and control groups In the study orar three-testing points 
(pre-tast, rrid-poiat tast, post test). It should be noted that a null hj^othssis 
of no diff erenca batween each of the ichools at the pre^teet failed to be 
rajectad* (Thare were two axoeptloBs). This laclc of signlf leant differanca 
IrtlGates that the e^erimenAia and oontrd, sites ware a^rorfjnately corapawbli 
in teras of prior ability. TBie remaining cOTparigons witi^n each analj^la 
inllcata statistically slgiiificanb dlfftremee at either the .05f .01, or *O01 
alpha la-vel batweari each e^jerdmenttfL and contrri pair at tha mid-po^rt test 
and the post test, (Thira were also two eMaptloM to this). 
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Iniert Tabla 8 Abaiit Here 



The post teat scores of the es^riinentia groups (erttsTicri) were ragresnad 
on thm 63^erijnerrtal groups pre-tist, mld^tast, Indlvidii^ raadlng score, and 
attitude towmrd the prograrn. Table 9B suimarizes the rap^Siion resnata, an I 
trriicat€S that 50^ of the varianGe In the post test scores is a^latnBd by the 
four predletors* Th& mro order correlation coeff icleriti for thli analysis 

are proidded In table 9k ^ As aan he seen the relatiomhlp tetwen rimding 
and test scores at tha three teatlng pointi is moderate (prei .471 mid *56; 
post #56), the ralatioriship betwen test scores at each tastliig is rnimjiiia 
(pre-*09^ rnid-.Oa^ post -.04) airi the relationship betTOan reading and lUcLni 
the prDgrani is minimal (-.15)* Approrimately 68^ of the total es^^rtmantal 
group took the three taste (pretsst, mldteit, and posttest). 

Additional analysas were made on the pre-test and post-test data frotn t le 
Place of Dcors iTOluation In which the regression model ms used to decoopose 
ai^ dasoribe the linear dependence of cognitlTO learrdng on the post-teat In 
terms of district effects, reading effects, and progrom lUcing affect r^, ^e 
model iji figure 3 llluebrates the relationship between these YariatleB (cOTlidirig 
prograni llhlng). 



Inaerfc BlguM 3 About Here 



These analyses ware f om^itsd in an attempt to detexTOlnii the influence 
of tha Irf^eper^errt varaAbles separatelyj and in cOTblnatlon In terms of 
their contrliution to the dependent imriable-cognltive poittest score. 



Table lOA provides the zero order correlation coefficients for all the 
irariAbles involi^ in the models Tabla lOB proid4es the means and standaTd 
deviations for each of the vmri^blsie Pretest and post test scores were 
lised (aiii midpoint teet arri retention tegt scores were excluded) to maidjiil^e 
the mmber of data points. 



I^irt TmtilBB lOA and lOB Atout Here 



Separate regresaion anriysae were performed first on each of the inde- 
pendent variables and the dependent vaiiable * As Table 11 Uluatratea Ws- 
tjrtot effects account for about Wo of the VBrLmCB in poet ttet scora^read 
Ing acooonta for about 32^, pre test score for about SZjS, and Student lilring 
of the prograni for about #03^* 

Insert Table 11 About Here 



A series of hlerarchlal regressions wre than rm adding imriables 
into the regreselon equation based on a time order sequence, Bacauee of 
its insigf^lcanfc affect, pro^mn lUcliig mm dropped from the aMlysea* 
^Eftbla 12 siOTBart^ee the resists of thesa anriyses. fading and Districts 
^1, hf 7f and ^ accourt for signdficant amounts of post test mrlanca (36^) • 
The Introduetion of the pre-test soo-to on the secorid step of the analysis 
accouiAs for an addition^ 9^ of the variance of the post test score after 
raadl^ an district effects haTO been controUed f or# The partial regression 
coefflelente (Starelardized Betas ) a« included in Table 12 along with the 
F testa for each partial regression coefficients. 
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tnB&rt Table 12 About Here 

All pceslble interaction terms ware ealculafcad arid anberid Into the 
equation on the third step of the aniLlysis* The liicraaie In m^h thea© 
intsractlona cOTblning Raading X Distilct|, Eea^g X Pre--test Score i )^e-teei 
Score X District ^ md Rea^ng t Prs-^test X ^strict tocreased the Taiian€e 
accounted for hy appro^draately 2^ of the totals. fM.B r2 was caXciilated io be 
insipiifiGaiit (Kerlingeri 1973 )• 

Ragrsasions were also nan on the control groups^ The resialts^ as l±sti d 
in Table 13A demonstrate the aniount of variance e)^lainid bjr ^stiictB| pretest ^ 
md reading considarsd separately. Becauee a larga paraentaia of Indi-vidual 
cmtrol itudents* reading acoree were not available they were replaced vdth 
their reipective school mams, thereby reducing the anioimt of variance e^^WJied 
in the regresiion* Table 13B provideB a direct ce^paiison of the conibinad dJ,a- 
trict and pretest effects for both the e^^^ertinental and control groups. The 
eombinatim of these two vaiiables (distriot md preteit) explain 72$ of the post 
test score variance In the control group while e^lalning only 33^ of the pm^i- 
test score variance In the aj^arlmsntal group* 

Insert Tables 13 A raid B Abofut Hare 



^a final series of anaJyses dealt ^th the vartous contrat (^MsnmLans 
of tha program relative to the esqjerimmtal groups • ^e five ecntent araa 
scores an the pra-test and posttest are sumnartsed in Table lUkm 

12X5 ANCWA was ftret aompaitad using the classrwin maaaie Srmi each 
esqperimental site. Table UB stOTmari.2;aa the analjrBis of TOrlance i^ith mm 
factor testing (2 levels) and the other factor conteiit (5 levels). Table 
140 provides a padrwlse comparison of means between the content areas using 
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mmcffin's multiple rmgm ^estot Ttee aJi^y-fis pro^rides eTd-dence for iipifl- 
cant main effects ©f testling and coatenti as w#M as a si^ficaiifc coriitijcfc 
X tMMjig iatargetion* Pmxmse com^rlgom esM^blted eipilflcarit learning 
In eownaaaiism, eoaiaL atudiaef md solancet 



Inaert Tables IM^^ 348, and 140 About Hare 



Eegrassion m^^Bm mx& run ori the Indtvl'diiai poatteB^t scores for es/ch 
of the coiit©nt ar€as {mb-scQ^BB of the total poittast scdrt)> Thii Mersirchial 
rafra^sdon of poBtfcest tncludt* distActa and raatoig m tbs first etep and 
^a-t€st score en the second ifcep of the >ef res si on* 

,As table 15 ^^mmBrtzm^ tha irartance aaaoimtad for In the c extant ar^a 
poatt6Bt icore by the distrlQt, reading and ovarall pre-test acorsi wire 
Ha&lfch 185S, Bcolosr 29^, Scienea 25^, Social SttidiM 30^t and CMsm&rlsra 
r^spactively. 

Inaert Table IHf 15C, 15D and im Abof^t Hera 

The rasults of the ariaaysas indtLoata that controlllni for aU» other 
varlablaa, raading was moat inportarit in acoloar an^ health ccmtants, mi^ 
progrfSBiTely lass l^fK^rtant in eonsumexism, scitnea, and soctal etudlas 
respactively, Dtatricts and pra-^t^if^t scores dlffared fran cont^t araa to 
cmtent area, probably as a function of prtor instrufition m4 ami^asas in the 
TOriws districts, A combined beta for the distrtct VBA$tilmm (s™ of sqiwad 
betas s^mred) resiJ^ted in a nansi^flCMt ^stract affect for each contMt 
w^ea, laaving pra-test score ar4 reading as the two stpiLflcant affecte. 
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Rastilts of tha overall anaXysss provide ample support for a dirisGtiOTial 
hypothesis of Incyeassd learning aeroe© the tasting points from pre-tast to 
poattest, Furthemorsi learning appiari/ to have been midntaiiied ma month 
afte^ th^ end of th© traatmenti the Place of Doors progrijiiri.nf # Based on 
the research data available, the tel!&vtB±on leaxtidng sysfcam did provide 
for aiid faQta.taie stiident leaming during the coyrsa of student ^s particl-- 
p/ation icith it. 

Although Inittal inveBttgatlan tedieated a ttetrtet X tistdjig interaction 
regression analysas dam,Qnatrated that with reading and pre-test eontrolLsd 
fori distriet effects as a whole wtre not si|jif leant* M^th dl^trlot eon- 
troUad for howwer, rea^ng and pre-test ecora oontrtbuted alpiflcantly to 
posttast seor© variation. Thus it am be comaltidid that district typaj 
rs^on of the states or scoio^oonoric lei^-^^1 as rafltcted in the v^rioiia 
dietriots of the a^ple are not sigyiiflcant fsctore in studant laaming* It 
woiLld appear that student reading arid pre-tesfc acores wars slgrdficaist faetoi^ 
tn predicting studifnt poittest scorsst It should be noted that the pre-^test 
score (whieh %b m iiidicatl^ of prior taowledga md probab^ of ability) 
eimtributed more thMi reading to the wer predictiQii elation with i^stricts 
held cormtant* 

It womld appear that tha tela^dsion learning eyetam, daapite its atteiffpts 
to OTtpahsi^s a movm vtiua3.f nOT-readiiig biuBad approaehf racpjira prior 
student Imowladgs and reading abilities. It Is tnterestlng to note, hw&^mt^^ 
that aoienos md soeial staaies areas of the pr^graffl wMeh wmm the most 
subst;^itdT*i (deallrig proportionately ra.th more faetiial infomation as measureci 
in a content analysis) were InfluenQad cmsMerably less reading than the 
Qthwtf content arsas (dealing ^th moTB general InforraaU-^t beha^ors, and 
attitudes)* Thm most Influential variables in predicting leaimng id.thin 
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Science and Soeial Studies was the pre-test score for each of the respectlra 
Qomtent B^^mBt It might tentatively be coneladedi therefore, that the 
tal0Vi3ion learning system when working to present i^ormati^ of a mora 
co^iltive or factum natmre depends leas on student readJjig ability than 
en, prioi* knowledge of the infoOTation. The iinplications of this trntative 
e«cluslo)n.5 ^^11 not be discus lad because they are wrGught with prdblama 
of program characterdgtics presentation that may have eonf owided the 
reeuifce* 

It i© also intireeting to note that while distriet effects in termi o£ 
vaxiMce accQimted!. for ware about the Siune in both the e^eiimental ttd 
mtehad; dontrol groups (1^) f the addition of rea^Jig and pre*tesfc 0co«s 
aecoTOted for 45^ of the variance in the posttest scores of e^^eriEisntal 
^WLpa while accounting for oirar 75^ of the posttest scores vaiiTOc© of the 
control grotiips* 

A most interesting aspect of the study is the apparent lack of relaUon 
ship between stud^t ^.king of the Place of Doors (as measured at the con- 
cliasion of 20 days of proirain^jig) and student performance. As Khan and 
W^Pi (1972) diicussi| riTOiiroiia studiai have found a veiy low correlatim 
betiieeri littng of school and achievement m standardized aUistrumiantSt 

StudTOt liking of the Place of Doors programrrdng appeared to have no 
cOTrelation with reading^ or sttadTOt performance In the pre- mi postteafca* 
Sijici raadtag aWJJ.ty correlates fairly highly with acadOTic BumBm and 
mimm success i« ftmctlcoally related to favorable attitudes toward learnio| 
wa laiiht e3^eet a moderate correlation batwem reading and prop^am MkinS' 
Althoi^ ttts dieerepittcy MwLd be due to a number of factors 1 Includlr^ 
inSTOSitlvlty of instrmratatioin, it is possible that the proffrmradJt^i is 
not necdssaiily reliant m prior school success or raoU.vatton» It is 
eofieilvable Wiat tha tela'rt.slOT lemming systems appeap^ is due to itai lese 
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traditional school oiientatioa (Including reading) as well as to other as 
yet 'aninVBstigated phenomena. It is also quite probable that over a Longer 
period of time, when attenbional and motivational factors would be mori influ- 
ential, intereat in programming m^€id demonstrate a stronger relationship vnth 
learning performance. 
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LiinitatlQns of the Study a nd Resaareh Recormieiidations for Future Stupes 

Although the research design encoiporated in the summative evaluation of 
the Place of Doors television liaming Bj;steni attempted to nanimir.e all 
potently systemtic errors numarous prograni tasting and subjeet constraints 
nada the achieirament of this goal quite diffici:0.tt Among the epeeific arsas 
of the investigation which may have introduced non-random error arei 

1) Inystruinsntati on — which attempted to measi^e m great deal of 
copm^tive infonnation, raueh of which was visual i by means of written 
tests. Despite some pictortal items on the tests, the major items 

on each form utilized written language. To alleviate particular 
reading biaees on the tests , test site coordinators were Inetimcted 
to pronotmce (but not provide tha meaning for) individual i^ords that 
studOTts could not understand # This assistance was provided for 
aU students (e^erilmental and control) at all sites for all testing 
points, Ho other additional assistance was provided for students* 
Future research attempts should. inCDiporate more visually oriented 
instrumeiitationi including television-abased testing. More traditional 
written tests should also be ineluded in bi^ research desipii A task m 
X apptitudi X treatment Interaotlon might mxplaijL differences in leernin|» 

2) Sample — ^wMch was a fairly rapresentative and itratified on a 
number of key characteristics but which utilised intact student grwLps 

(classes), draim from districts and schools which were already interested 

in participating 1ji the program. Although the exact ii^luenee of tMs 

positive preilspositim is incapable of beini assessed, it is Ukaly 

that it would tocrcasa the demand characteristics placed on the 

e^erlmOTtal students. 

3) IbcperiBiOTtal Settings-^ were exa^iined to the ana3^ses in terms of a 
nuMar of characteristics, Howevar, a number of site related data 
were not eoHected or considered In the anaa^rses, and it is possible 
that a conslderatlwi of s-ueh chftracteri-SticB as school cUmata, 



adndniBtrative iupport, teacher support md ths noi'-professlonal in 
the claBsroom, night acc^mt for a cmsidara'bLi additicnal proportion 
of the learning vartanee. ^rther considiration shofold be given to 
the varisuric^e in diitidGt Instructional programs that ndght affect 
the level of imowled|e and expert ano a of iubjects. 

The exact characteidstics that COTtribixte to a general SM 
index (Education, Income, Occupation, etc.) i^ould also be helpfuiL 
in explaining the student *s poittest scoras, Pue to the variety of 
school programs and schedules, the e«Lct time of the day that the 
program was used with the e^aiimental students was differint 'betwaeri 
morning and afteTOOon, and may have introdwed additional varlcrua, 
Futura research might take more of these factors into accoimt* 
k) Shib elects— while the program was used with a broad rm$B of foiu^h 

grade students, a primary problem with thi prasmt tnalyais was subject 
mortality • A considerable proportioJi of the total ej^erimental aamFle 
(32%) did not t^e either the pre-teet, rrid-potnt teat or poet-test. 
Appro»mately 20^ of the total e^erlmental sample did not take either 
the pre-test or post-test (exoludlng the tnidpoint test). Th% problem 
of subject mortality over teatinga was partisiilarly apparent in the 
lower SBS schools where student attendaiice is generally a concern. 
Although principals in the lower sehools stated that student 
attendanoe during the Place of Doors, programdni was higher than 
normal, the percentage of students available at each testing point 
was still lower than that of the higher SE schools. The non-randofi 
effect of student mortality and its resulting deselection of these 
lower ability students seems to be a prijnaay llmtatiCTi of the stud;^ 
and it is^ unfortunately, not easily cor:rectable* 
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Additionaa, subject characteilstics related to specific 
abilities^ non-language sldUs, smd visual leamiiig styles should 
alsQ be coniidered in future wa^ses, 

5) PrQCTUigri^— oharacteriusticg of the program reed^TOd consideration 
in the evaluatiOTi but only relative to the Tartoue content areas 
taught through the prograni. In order to fully t^^lore the subject 
programing interactlone (non-linear relatimships ) to make us© of 
the progranindng for those student for whom it Is momt appropriate i 
as wen as to develop a modal for the development and production 

of future televisicm programning, finer dimensions of the programndJig 
should be measitt'ed and anriyEsd. Among those oharaateristics 
presently of greatest Interest and under considsratlon for futwa 
studies ares amount of verbal information in the program, amount 
of visual information in the program (both measured using information 
theory metrics)^ complerity of programning types of information in 
terms of copiitive levels and affective modelling, type of learning 
tasks required, and typaa of student responses reared* The effect 
of the adjtBiet studOTt activity nmterials were nob investigated in 
tMs study f and future research shoiJ,d suLeo delve further into the 
effects televislOT feedback t and the studmt practice and reintforcam^t 
provided in the activities each contribute to student leaming* 

6) Tasting Feedback— Data from each testing point mvB not Mde availabla 
to studOTts until after the program had been con^ileted, in order to 
cTOtrol for teacher vacation and lise of the ra§td-ts. Instructtaially 
it would n^e more Bmmm to intep^ate these test resists into the 
leM^ng process and to consider thOT as a vstfdable in the overall 
deslpip Future desipis make use of this additlOTal tostructlowal 
variable. 
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7) Participation of Teaeher* ^])uri.ng the escperimental period, teachers 
were instructed not to make reference to, use material fromtor 
btd-ld their lesaons from the K.ags of Doors prop-aninlng. This was 
emphasized to misd.tAm teacher effecta. Puture desi^a should 
encorporate teacher partdcipatlon as a maripulable vwiable In 
order to deterndne Its effect on leawiini. 



IfnplicatA.Qna/CQnelttslon 

The theoretieal Implications of tlds study are related prtmartiy to the 
study's attempt to look at one medluin, tilevision, and to deternane its instrus- 
tiwial impact whoi organized into a total learning package. The atu^ tided 
to datemine various interaction effects tetween the program and students. 
These preUnd-nary ATI attends have lookad at on^ a few ttrnmslons of the 
program and atudenti, H^fuUy future studiei w.th the program can investigete 
more precise dlmaisions, not only to deter/mne whioh individual studaits wiU 
benefit most from the programnd.ng but alao to provide emp,ilcal models and 
crf.teiia for the desipi of future instructional televisioi programming. 
The daterrination of the optiniun mode of presentation for a particular Indivitlual 
or group with particular charaeteri-stics is a difficult task, wrought with 
numerous emtradictlons and assumptionB (AllerJ, 1975). It appears, howevep, 
that the complesdty of each dlmwiflion, a» «ell as the number of dlBaisiais, 
vd-U deteimne wM.ch students wiU m^e greatest use of the treatmait. As 
these dimensions become more clearly defined and their relatlojishlp with 
Individual learners is vertfled, a reaHsfclc means for Inatructional design 
and specifieatlon will be attained. 

The practical implications are manerwis, but relatad to the major 
InstruotiCTial role that a televislcai-based learning systra is capable of BervLiig. 
Since a resource as the Plaee of Poors can utlllae its numerous capabilities 
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to motivats, Involvei md instruct vdthout the need for a teacher^ the teaeher's 
tiiBe is made availabla for other instnictional tasks where human resources 
can ba more effeotlvei ts for example inttvlduali^ed and small p^oup instruQ - 
tiOTs TeleviBion Inetnicfcioiii along the lines of the Place of Doors, may pro- 
vide a means to majdmise i^istructlonal opportT^ties by utilising resourcei 
most appropriate and effectlv^i for the intended initructiQnal outeomes* 
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TABLE 1 



DIECMFnVE STATISnCS ON SAMPLE 

.strict Experimentala Controls M.Stri.ct General 

Type, Size Level 



N 



N 



Reading Percentile ' 
FEP Statewide 
Readine Ability Test 



For Both E and C 



115 



64 



125 



31 



66 
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Inner City Lower 
Public 

New York City 

Inner City Lower 

Public 

Rochester 

Inner City Lower 
Public 

New York .City 



20 



30 



38 



6 
7 



8 



51 



103 
107 

126 

86 



45 
50 

28 
54 

47 

3e 



Suburban 
Central Public 
Albany Suburb 

Central Dd.8trlct 
Public 
Nassau County 
Long Island 

Central M.Btidot 
Public fttd-state 

Central District 
Public 
Nassau County 
Long I i land 

Independent 
Union Free 
Nassau Co\mty 
Long Island 

Parochial 
Nassau County 
Long Island 



Upper fttddle 



mddle 



mddle 



Upper 
M.ddle 



Upper 
Middle 
Upper 



60 



60 



61 



65 



65 



65 



901 



385 
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Figui^ 1 
Testing Design 



Experimental Groups 



Pre Test 



Mid Test 



Post Test 



RetentiQn 
Test 



Day 1 ^ 
V Hour 1 > ■ 



CDay 10 \ 
H our 20 



r Day 20 ^ 



ELaca of Doors Prograiming 



Control Spoils 



One 

Month 

Later 



Pre Test 



^fi4 Test 
No Prograiisnlnf 



Post Tast 









1 



Day 



10 




Regular CLassroom instruction 
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TABLE 2 



n-?af-T-ibut<ons of Difficulty 
Frequency Dlstribut.onB 

? 1 Tt-pmq: Four r-tai-g 

Levels of J-tema . y . 

Doors Achievement Tests 
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TABLE 3 



Frequency Distributions of Bieerial 
Correlation Coefficients For 
Items Contained in Four 
Pla^e of Doors 
AchlevCTent Tests 





1 


2 


3 


4 


f % 


£ % 


f % 


f % 


.00 - .20 
.21 - .40 
.41 - .60 

.61 - .80 
.81 - .99 


1 4.8 

2 9.5 
10 47.6 

a 38,1 


3 14.3 
9 42.8 
9 42.8 


1 4.8 
3 14.3 
11 52.3 
6 28.6 


6 n8.6 

7 33.3 

8 38, 1 


Total 


21 100.0 


21 100. 0 


21 100.0 


21 100.0 


Median 


0.48 


0.49 


0.47 


0.47 
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TABLE U 



Hcyt Rallablllty Coefficients 
For Four Place of_ Poors 
Achiavement Tas ts 



Test 


r 






-tt 






1 


0.77 


1.97 


79.43* 


2 


0.79 


1.90 


163.56* 


3 


0.80 


1.98 


49. 18* 


4 


0.75 


1.95 


136.62* 



p< .01. 
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TABLE 5 

Analyiis of Variffincei SiraBary Table 
Uiina Scheffa's Approximation t Schools 
By Test AdminiatrGtion (9^4) 
(N - ) 



Sum or Squares j 


at 




I. 




462,S76.00 


3441 I 






Total SS 


373,252.60 


I 






Correction due 
to Grand Mean 


89,623.39 


3440 






Corrected SS 


8,180.3)1 


8 


1022.54 


47,99** 


SCHOOtS 


5,588.03 


3 


1862.68 


87,61** 


TESTING 


2844.04 


24 


118.50 


5.57* 


SCHOOLS X TESTING 


72,381.44 


3405 


21,26 




ERROR 



p< .01. 
p< .001. 
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TABLE 7 

Duncan's Values Based on Comparisons of 
MiSan Overall School Performance for Each of 
Five Test Adminlstratlona 



TeBt 
Admin is era t ion 


Overall School 
Performance 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 PRE 


40.05% 










2 


49.09 


55.71** 








3 POST 


57.09 


87.07** 


40,86** 






4 FOLLOW-UP 


52.09 


61.52** 


15.32* 


25.54+ 





* p< .05. 
** p < .001. 
+ p <.01. 
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Figure 2 



Mean Test Perfomance for 
Experimental and Control Gro^s across Test Occasion 



TESTING ^ULTS 




12 3 4 

Pre-'Test Post*-test Retention T&et 



Test Occasion 
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TABLE 8 



^a-way ANOVAi Statistics: 
Exper^ental vs, Control Groups , 
Four Test Administrations 



Schools 


Test 




Significance 


Cotrpared 


Admlnistrstlon 




Level 


Hewlett 


_- ^ 

1 


.02 


NS 


vs. 


2 


21.64 


p < .001 


Voodnere 


3 


24,31 


P < .001 


— — 


4 


no data 




PS 16 


-™ — . — . — ^ — . 

1 


.14 


NS 


vs. 


2 


24,72 


P< .001 


PS 16 


3 


31.46 


p < .001 


— — . — 


4 


7.04 


P < .01 


Somers 


1 


no dacit 




vs. 


2 


13.31 


P < .001 


Soaera 


3 


27.41 


p < .001 


^ ^ _ 


4 


no data 




Goodrich 


1 


7.82 


P < .01 


vs. 


2 


19.66 


P < .001 


Southgate 


3 


42.91 


p < .001 




4 


no data 




PS 140 


1 


.48 


NS 


vs. 


2 


4,61 


P < .05 


PS 140 


3 


31.37 


p < .001 




4 


no data 




Spring Valley 


1 


3.46 


NS 


vn. 


2 


4.77 


P <.05 


Spring Valley 


3 , 


3.02 


NS 




4 


no data 




LevlttOOTi 


1 


3.27 


NS 


vs. 


2 


.69 


NS 


Levltto*m 


3 


7.59 


P< .01 




4 


no data 














TABLE 8 
(Continued) 



, Raymonds 

ig Beach 


i 

2 
3 
4 


.00 
1.23 
8.52 
no data 


NS 

p< .01 


. 76 


1 


5.53 


P< .05 




2 


no data 




. 97 


3 


2.84 






4 


no data 
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TABLE 9A 



Zero-order Correlation Coefficients 
Between Test Mministratlons l-^Z, 3j 
PEP Read Scorasi and Flowermouth 
Rating Scores 





TA 1 


TA 2 


TA 3 


PEPR 


FLWMTH 


TA 1 












TA 2 


.55 










TA 3 


.52 


.65 








PEPR 


.47 


.56 


.56 






FLWHTH 


-.09 


-.02 


-.04 


-.15 





Multiple Regression Statlaties^ 
Four Predietors (Test Administrations 
1-2, PEP Reading Score, Flowermouth 
Evaluation Score) and One Criterion 
(Test Administration 3) 



X* 


S.E, of 
Regression 




Coefficient 
of 

Detteirainatlon 


R 


86.10"^ 


3.17 


.50 


.71 



* 4 and 339 degrees of fraedomp 
+ p ^ *001. 
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TABLE lOB 



Means and Sta«iarcl Deviations 



District 



1 

2 
3 

4 (Dummy" 

1 Variables) 

7 
8 


.1362 
.0702 
.1124 
.0702 
.1194 
.1039 
.1320 

.1433 


.3433 
.2557 
,3160 
,2557 
.3245 
.3054 
.3388 
.3506 


Beading 


56.4845 


25,2494 


Pretest 
Scow 


41.3924 


15.4201 


Program 
Score 


54.2683 


33,oa6 


Post 
Test 
Score 


62,0118 


20,4210 
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Table 11 



Siaaroary of Regression Analyses 

Ea^erimontal Groups 

Post Test on District N = 712 

MoLtiple R ,42264 

# ^ ^ .17864 F - 19.11* 
m 18,61249 

gjgA Standard Error E F 

Mstrict 1 - .32424 2.8110 47.083* 

2 - .15503 3.35541 13.615* 

3 - .14647 2.94289 10,343* 

4 .07752 3.35541 3.404* 

5 .03872 2,89929 .707 

6 ,04905 3.00195 1.233 

7 .0800 2.83120 2,902* 



8 ,10788 
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^,01 



Post Teat on Reading 
MultltJ-e R . 56990 

^ .32479 F - 3ia..526* 

SI 16.79199 

BETTA .56990 ^ ,02494 

Post Test on Fret eat 
mtlple R .56453 

^ .31869 F = 332.116* 

SB 16,86763 

BETA .56453 Slfe .0/0.02 

Post Test on Program Idklng 



P 



^.01 



# 



P 



<.Q1 



MiiLtlDle R .018a 

^ .00033 F - .23547 IB 

m 20.4320 

BETA - .a.8a SEg .02320 



F .235 NS 



Table 12 
Summary of Hegression AnalyBss 
l^erimental Groups 



Step 1 



Poat Test on Reading and District 
KhJltitf,! B 



N = 712 



F ^ 43.98187* 



SI 



,60047 
.36056 
16,43400 
PartliJ. Regression OoefficientB 





BETA 


SElB 


Reading 


.^885 


,02969 


Dlst, 1 


-.04331 


a. 74928 


Dlst. 2 


.04787 


3.I768O 


Dlst. 3 


.02692 


2.71669 


Dlst. 4 


,1275L 


2.97612 


Dlst. 5 


.02618 


2.576a 


Dlst. 6 


-.00362 


2,65960 


Dlst. 7 


.12663 


2.50772 


Dlst. 8 


.12663 


2.45555 



F 

199.732* 

0.878 
1.448 
0.410 
11.708* 
0.409 
0.008 
9.266* 
9.023* 



Step 2 

Intr^uction of Pretest Score 

Multiple R .67295 

# .45286 F = 58.OT.975 

m 15,ZL262 

Partial Reggesslon Coef f loiejrta 

SEg F 

2.54544 O.fiiA 

2.94a8 0.488 

2.^561 0.942 

2.77974 4.902* 

2.38583 O.ISL 

2.46195 0.004 

2.32692 6.394* 

2.27383 8.757* 

.03009 90.626* 

.04327 118.248* 







BITA 


Dlst. 


1 


-.03427 


Dlst. 


2 


.02577 


Dlst, 


3 


.03778 


Mat. 


4 


.07707 


Dlst, 


5 


.01372 


Dist. 


6 


-.00232 


Dist. 


7 


.09761 


Dlst. 


8 


.11552 


Reading 


.35W.8 


Pretest 


.35530 
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Table 13 



t- 



Sumraa:^ of Hegresslon AmLysesi Conbrol Groups 
Control, Qroups N ^ 324 



Post Teat Score on pistrlct 



tAiltlple R ,42225 

£ ,17329 F » 8.54358* 

25,32085 pCoi 



SE 







BETA 


Mst, 


1 


-.40757 


Dist. 


2 


-. 50162 


Wst. 


3 


-.23553 


Dist. 


4 


-.27807 


Dist. 


5 


-.34548 


KLst. 


6 


-.24315 


Diet, 


7 


-.23006 


Dist. 


8 


-.30435 



Partial Regyeseion Coefficients 



SEg F 

6.85349 44.261 

5.4094r 49.983 

6.7^49 14.586 

5.77164 17.009 

5.m59 24.467 

6.33922 14.610 

5.66368 11.325 

5.69809 19.999 



I Post Test Score on Pgg:t§st Sewe 

Multiple R .82991 
^ .68875 

m 15.41355 

BETA .82991 

Sm .02937 F ^ 712.535* 

j Post Test on Reading Score 

Multirie R .08928 

£. ,00797 F = 2,5873 IB 

Sj 27,^753 

BETA .^28 

SIB .07493 
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Table 133 



Comparison of Ib^srimental and Control 

Control Group ' ■ > 

^ Pnat Teat on frf ^*-^^^- and District 
Multltae R .85229 

# ,n&hO - F - 92.62757* 

H ■ 14.63426 

BETA S% 



p <.01 

F 



Sit? -S^i ^'^'^ 

W.3t. 5 -.10327 

Dist. 6 -.10402 3.70S4 ' 

Dlat. 7 -.04538 I'l^^l S.175 

Dist. 8 -.11452 3- 353" 

Pr.t«t .77832 •°«31 6=9-030 

a^eilinental Group t 

Pnat Test cm pTeteat and tastrlct 

»faltlple R .61816 p ^ 48^24* __________ 

■ ^——738212 

SE 16,154 *P 







fflffiA 


Dist. 


1 


-.191 


Dist, 


2 


-.098 


W.8t, 


3 


-,057 


W-st, 


4 


. -.031 


idst. 


5 


-.028 


Dist, 


6 


-.C^8 


E4st, 


7 


-.061 


DLst. 


8 


.101 


Pretest 


.482 



2.49 . 20.754* 

2.93 7«097» 

2.5d 2,m 

2.92 .70 

2.52 .479 

2.61 .523 

2.46 2.a.6 

2.41 5.932* 
231.196* 
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TAHLE Ikk 



Smmary Table Conbent 



CorAenfc 




N » 712 








Health Preteet 


58,3567 


3k, 53m 


n '^Tn l_ i_r 1 1 4 Wsw 4ww^ 






EcQloffir Prstsst 


40.7022 


23.6491 


Icalogy Post Test 


^.8202 


26,8509 


Scienoe Pr^tttt 


42.1348 


22.8587 


Scisnca 


63.0150 


24.6702 


Social Studies Pratt st 


34.1643 


24.7229 


Social Studies Port Test 


55.3020 


26,9620 


ConauTOriam Pretest 


39.n52 


25.6941 


ConeumerlBOi Post Test 


67.9775 


29.0166 
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2X5 AN07A (TffinNG X ^ 



Source 


df 


ss 




r 




1 


11733 » 29 


2933.32 


27.28 * 


Tsstini 


4 


3l8te.91 


318^,91 


296.61 * 


Testing X Contmt 


4 


27338.81 


6834.70 


63.58 * 


Error 


310 


33322.30 







319 



P<.Ol 



imM 14C 

Pairvd.se Qompartscns (Duncans ffalttpj^e r^I© Test) 



ft-e-tast, Posttest Mean 
fH f f erencea 


Health 






StUdtftS 


Health 


9.97 










Bcolo^ 


■ 18.12 


8.15 








SciTOce 


20.88 


10.91* 








Social Studies 


21.14 


11.17* 


3.ra* 


,26 




Ccosumezlsm 


28.86 


18.89* 




f,98* 


7.?i» 

\ 



*P<.,01 



ERIC 
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TAHJI 15 

Suinnary of Regression ^aljrsesi Content Parts A, B, C, D, E 

Es^rimental. Groups N^712 

A. ffealth Content 

Step I s Distrlets aind Raading on Health Poat Test Score 
MiJ.tlple R .39823 

^ .15858 F 14.70^ 

SE 29.74793 ^ p<.01 

Partial Ra^sslon Coefflclenfas 









1 


.00042 


4.97660 


2 


.08981 * 


5.75048 


3 


-.01168 


4,91760 


4 


.08688 * 


5.38721 


5 


-.ooia 


4.66331 


6 


.(3.430 


4.81427 


7 


.0080 


4.53934 


8 


,03825 


4.W*490 


m 


.38692 * 


.05375 



Step Z t Introduotlon of Pretest Score 
Multiple R .W915 

^ .18417 F Test on Additional Variance Ej^ained 

^ 29.31304 F 21.98* 

* p<.01 





BETA 


3% 


Dlst. 1 


.00508 


4.90477 


2 


.07807 * 


5.67503 


3 


-.00596 


4.84731 


4 


.06032 


5.35624 


5 


-.00777 


4.59724 


6 


.OT.499 


4.74391 


7 


-.02329 


4.48371 


8 


,03240 


4.38142 


Reading 


,30022 * 


.05798 


Pretest 


J.8707 * 


.08338 
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B. Ecology 

Step I s DiBtrieta a«i Reading on Ecology Post 



■MoLtlple R .49569- c 

£ .24571 F 25.a* 

SE 23»it6898 

BETA I Si^ 

District 1 -.00703 3,92618 

2 -.05770 4.53671 

3 .06690 3.87954 

4 .05478 f» 4.25012 

5 .05257 3*679M 

6 .01173 3.79811 

7 .15051 * 3.58121 

8 ,12783 * 3.50671 

Readir^ .^3 # .04240 



Step 2 t Addition of Pretest Scor© 
tmtiple R .53483 

£ .28605 39.61* 
SE 22.84908 

BCTA SEg 

District 1 -,00i06 3.89&0 

2 , .04300 4.50903 

3 .07408 3.80546 

4 .12143* 4.18889 

5 ,04434 4.14767 

6 -.01087 3.70503 

7 .13132 3.503O8 

8 .12049 3.41^2 

Readini .31145 .04544 

Preteit .23489 * .O6511 
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Ct Sclertee Content 



Step l i la.stj'ict and Reading on Post Science Score 
Multiple R ,43993 

j£ .19354 F 18.72 * 



^ 22,29616 




BCTA 






District 1 


-.03116 


3.72998 


2 


-.04522 




3 


-.00206 


3,68576 


4 


-.04637 


1 *^ m 

4,03773 


5 


-.00588 


3.495L7 


6 


-.01109 


3.60831 


7 


.10007 * 


3.40225 


d 


.06251 * 


3.3»47 


Reading 


,36918 t* 


n; noil 


Addition of Pretest Score 




MultiriLe R .50513 




^ ,25516 


F = 24.01* 




4272 




Bmx 




8% 


mstrict 1 


-.02377 


3.58788 


2 


-.06328 


4.13.33 


3 


.00681 


3.54534 


4 


.00^5 


3.91813 


5 


-.m.606 


3.36292 


6 


-.01002 


3.470a. 


7 


.07635 * 


3.27987 


8 


.05343 


3.20505 


Rea^ng 


,23463 * 


.04241 


Pretest 


,29031 * 


.06099 
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P« Social SfaudleB CotAgrrb 

S|9P 1 I District and Reading with Sociri Studies Post Teat Score 

tfcatiriLe R .43907 

,19278 P 18,63* 

* p{.01 
1 



C .19278 


P 18,63* 


m 24.37887 




BSrA 




°% 


District 1 


.00032 




2 


.07663 * 


4.71260 


3 


.09572 * 


4*030)5 


4 


.10692 * 


4. 41490 


5 


.04157 


3.8ZL65 


6 


.02572 


3.94536 


7 


.08738 » 


3.72006 


8 


.14020 * 


3*64267 


Beading 


.39604 • 


,04W5 


ft^test Score 






lifyatlDle R 


54814 




^ .30046 


P - 30.U* 


m 22.71084 




BETA 






Diitrict 1 


.01008 


3.8000? 


2 


.05276 


4.39684 


3 


,10745 * 


3.75554 


4 


.05243 


4.14985 


5 


,02812 


3. 56180 


6 


.02713 


3.67544 


7 


.05604 


3.47384 


8 


.12820.*- 


3.39459 


Beadlt^ 




,04492 


Pretest 


.mil * 


,06460 



(.01 
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g. Consumerlain Content 

Step J. i W.stri.ct and Reading on Constunetdsm Post Score 
tfaltlple R .49404 

£ ' .24408 F a5.1fi5* y 

m 25.38934 *P -Ol 



BETA 



District 


1 


".,10466 * 


4.24744 




2 


.03930 


4.90793 




3 


=.05995 






4 


,08130 * 


4.59789 




5 


,00590 


3.98006 




6 


-.01719 


4,10089 




7 


,08661 * 


1.37425 




8 


.09186 


3.79165 


Reading 




.38076 * 


.04587 


Introduction ( 


Df Pretest Score 




Itiltiple R 




,52718 








.27792 










F 26. 




24.83221 


BETA 










1 


-.0991ff^ 


4.15502 




2 


.02591 


4.80754 




3 


-,05338 


4.10634 




4 


.05076 


4.53740 




5 


-.00164 


3.39450 




6 


,01640 


4.01875 




7 


.06904 


3.79832 




8 


.08514* 


3.71167 


Reading 




.28105* 


,04912 


Prstest 




.21514* 


.07063 
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